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Labor’s Grievance Against Some Preachers 


Not because the view expressed nor the practices com- 
plained of are typical, but because of the light it throws 
on the activities of certain ministers in relation to labor 
controversies, we reproduce here portions of an editorial 
which appeared in the Industrial Leader, (Winston- 
Salem, N. C.) on September 15. 


“Tt is not infrequently that we hear a worker refer 
to his or her job, or to his or her lot in life, as being hell. 

“But now, to our utter dismay and disgust, we are 
seeing all our pet theories of what constitutes perdition 
shot to pieces by stationary and portable preachers who 
assure us that we are the most fortunate people on earth, 
and that we are enjoying greater blessings than ordinary 
creatures made in the image of God should expect—but 
that we are headed toward a real flaming furnace with 
a thousand dread tortures unless we mend our ways and 
our present trend of thought immediately, and certainly 
so unless we wash our hands of labor unions in general 
and of the CIO in particular. 

“The tent preacher who appears from distant places 
with a full knowledge of all our wickedness and of all 
our spiritual needs, comes in raving about our spiritual 
and moral truancy, and carries on night after night, crying 
himself prostrate about our spiritual and moral delin- 
quency, and tells us of the great things we are to inherit 
if we follow his teachings—after we are dead! .. . 


“It is amazing that ministers are so deeply concerned 
that we workers shall miss none of those golden blessings 
promised us after we are dead, but concern themselves so 
little with the tribulations of the millions of Americans 
who struggle homelessly and hopelessly through this vast 
wilderness of unemployment, beridden of hunger and 
sickness of body and of soul, seeking friends and relief 
from this stifling tragedy, but finding only people who 
wish to save our souls. 

“Our Bible teaches that Jesus Christ not only loved 
the soul of mankind but their body as well. He not only 
healed the festered spirit of men, but usually their body 
first. The sick he made well, the hungry he fed—and 
then he preached, which inspires us to ask, can a preacher 
love our wicked soul so profoundly without having some 
affection for our body? Furthermore, can a sick soul be 
healed as quickly and efficiently in a hungry, pain-racked 
body as it could in a body well and comfortable? 

“We read, we listen, and we wonder. ‘Beware of 
false prophets which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ Matthew 7:15... . 


“We do not know who gave Judas the thirty pieces of 


silver, nor do we know who is financing this wholesale 
preacher-assault upon us workers and the CIO. But, 
being the victims of this capitalistic system that we are, 
we know those ministers are getting money and plenty 
of it from some source—and we know it isn’t from us, 
because we haven’t got it, and those preachers know we 
haven’t got it. ... 

“We have no desire to offend either God or man. 
Most of us are law-abiding and God-fearing Christians 
who believe in the right thing at all times and under all 
circumstances. We are also always willing to make con- 
cessions where reason demands it. And we are quite 
happy to earn our living by the sweat of OUR brow— 
which is what we are doing anyway—but we wish to do 
it under human conditions, since we regard both our 
employers and ourselves as human. 

“We wish we could be neighbors with our employers 
and achieve these things without an organization. But 
history teaches us the bitter lesson that they take advan- 
tage of any friendly approach and smite us a more stun- 
ning blow by stretching out a little further, or cutting 
pay a little deeper. 

“We feel that if organization and a union are good 
for industrial management, then it is good for the workers. 
Whether organization of either management or workers 
becomes an asset or menace to civilization depends upon 
intelligent application of this principle to the problems 
with which they deal. It never has been the purpose 
of organized labor to destroy capital or industry, but only 
to acquire fair treatment, fair working conditions, fair 
wages, fair work-load, and security of employment. 

“We know that Samson destroyed himself when he 
pulled down the house upon himself to destroy the 
Philistines; but it is not our desire to emulate Samson. 
We feel that a labor union, properly and intelligently 
administered can, with the unselfish cooperation of indus- 
trial management, be of great benefit to both the worker 
and the employer; and we hope to demonstrate that fact 
in the Southern textile industries one of these days— 
preachers notwithstanding.” 


Mr. Dulles on National Sovereignty 


Speaking before the United Christian Convention at 
Hartford, Conn., on October 11, on “The Church’s Con- 
tribution Toward a Warless World,” John Foster Dulles 
said: “For upwards of 30 years I have devoted myself 
to international problems. Throughout most of this time 
I have believed that the attainment of a peaceful world 
order was exclusively a political problem. As I have 
studied more deeply I have come to realize that this is 
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not the case. Of course proper political devices are 
indispensable. But such devices will not be adopted or, 
if adopted, will not work so long as millions of people 
look upon state, rather than God, as their supreme ideal.” 

Mr. Dulles, counsel to the American Commission to 
negotiate peace at the close of the World War, then 
sketched the provisions which governments have found 
it necessary to make in order to preserve some measure 
of equality in opportunity and thus make orderly gov- 
ernment possible. Continuing, he said: “We have failed, 
however, to give universal application to our political 
knowledge. As between national groups, there exist no 
political mechanisms comparable to those which serve to 
maintain domestic tranquillity. Each state is sovereign. 
There is no superior arbiter to regulate the use of its 
powers. The rulers of each state seek primarily the 
advantage of their own people. This is so even though 
some of their powers directly and seriously affect out- 
siders. Toward them no responsibility is felt. For 
example, when the United States raises its tariff, we 
legislate not only upon those within the country but upon 
those without, who may suffer widespread distress due 
to the dislocation of their industries. When we prohibit 
or severely restrict immigration, we are not only legis- 
lating for those within the country but equally putting 
restraints and inhibitions upon those without. When we 
put difficulties in the way of foreigners investing here, we 
prevent them sharing in our economic opportunities. 
When we arbitrarily raise the price of silver, we are not 
merely legislating for the benefit of silver mine owners 
in the west. We are legislating a disruption of the fiscal 
regimes of such countries as China which used silver for 
their currency. When we decide to devalue the dollar, we 
are legislating not only for our own people but we are 
breaking up currency relationships upon which depend 
the industry and commerce of a large part of the world. 

“I could continue indefinitely to illustrate how the 
sovereignty system violates fundamental political precepts. 
As we have seen, power should be exercised with regard 
for all who are subject to that power. Actually the power 
of sovereignty is exercised to the end of creating, for some, 
a monopoly of advantage. No responsibility is assumed 
toward multitudes who are affected. Inevitably there 
result areas of disaffection, which give men of violence 
the opportunity to make themselves formidable. 

“Japan, Germany and Italy furnish modern illustrations 
of the consequences of such a system. 

“The Japanese people are people of energy, industry 
and ambition. Constituting a large population, they in- 
habit a small area, meager in natural resources. They 
keenly feel the need for raw materials and for markets. 
But they have persistently encountered a resistance predi- 
cated largely upon the white man’s conception of Japanese 
racial inferiority. Even in China, the Japanese found their 
trade blocked. England had control of the principal 
ports and railroads, control of the currency and admin- 
istration of the tariffs, so that from the standpoint of 
Japanese economic expansion in China the scale was 
heavily weighted against her. For many years the leader- 
ship of Japan was moderate and liberal. Under this 
leadership Japan sought economic and social equality in 
the world. As this was denied and as the economic 
position in Japan became progressively more desperate, 
liberal leadership was ousted in favor of the army war 
lords who proclaimed that, by force, they would break 
through the restraints which the Japanese people felt had 
been thrown around them. 


“Take Italy. When the World War closed those in 
Paris, like myself, who had had some occasion to study 
the economic and financial position of Italy, could not 
see how Italy would find it possible to survive. Like 
all the belligerents, she carried heavy burdens from the 
war, but unlike England, France and the United States, 
she lacked the sources of food and raw materials apparently 
necessary to support her debt-ridden and impoverished 
population. It was, therefore, no surprise when grave 
social disturbances quickly occurred. Her liberal leaders 
were discarded and Communism and Fascism struggled 
for the ascendency. Fascism won and the Italian people 
followed a militant leadership which offered to make Italy 
powerful and to force France and England to accord Italy 
that share in the rich areas of North Africa which the 
Italian people thought had been promised them as a 
reward for their participation in the war. 


“Take Germany. It is unnecessary here to detail the 
severity of the Treaty terms and their many departures 
from the pre-armistice agreement, in reliance on which 
Germany had laid down her arms. Secretary of State 
Lansing, on the day following the delivery of the Con- 
ditions of Peace to Germany, wrote: ‘Resentment and 
bitterness, if not desperation, are bound to be the con- 
sequences of such provisions.’ This forecast, shared by 
many at the time, was quickly realized. Yet for fifteen 
years following the armistice the German people followed 
liberal leadership under democratic institutions. But the 
burden continued heavy and the sense of inequality and 
injustice was rendered more poignant by the economic 
collapse of 1930. Already then the people were beginning 
to listen to radical leadership which offered again to make 
Germany strong and to break the bounds which denied 
her equality of opportunity. Bruening, the last and per- 
haps the greatest of a series of liberal German Chancellors, 
pleaded for some Treaty changes which would alleviate the 
condition of the German people and prevent their falling 
under the radical leadership of Hitle? and the Nazi Party. 
His pleadings were in vain and the German people finally 
— the leadership and control of the proponents of 


“The fault is that of the system. That which has 
occurred was bound to have occurred. And such occur- 
rences are bound to repeat themselves under any inter- 
national system which ignores this political axiom: There 
are always, in every country and at every time, those who 
are eager to lead the masses in ways of violence. They 
can be rendered innocuous only by preventing the many 
from feeling that they are subject to power which is 
exercised without regard for their welfare and which con- 
demns them to inequalities and indignities.” 


Mr. Dulles proceeded to indicate possible ways of inter- 
national organization, dwelling particularly on the analogy 
furnished by our federal system. “But,” he said, “and 
this is of the essence, any such formula involves some 
dilution of sovereignty. . .. There is no single entity 
which has the majesty of full power. Thus the establish- 
ment of a common money might be vested in a body 
created by and responsible to the English, French, Ger- 
man and American people. This would deprive our own 
government of exclusive control over a national money 
and we could not, for example, repeat our 1933 attempt 
to cure our depression by devaluing our particular money. 
Any peoples which participate in a league system or a 
federal system inevitably deprive their national govern- 
ment of certain attributes of power.” 
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To any such achievement there is a “serious and 
presently insuperable obstacle,” which perhaps “the church 
alone” can overcome: “To great masses of mankind their 
personified state is, in effect, their god; it represents the 
supreme object of their devotion ; its power and dominion 
are, to them, sacred, and to subtract therefrom is akin to 
sacrilege. 

“It is apparent that, so long as this sentiment prevails, 
it is impossible for a sound international order to be 
established; for any such order requires a dilution of 
sovereignty as now practiced.” 


More Church Documents on the War 


In keeping with our purpose to record evidences of the 
way in which the war is affecting religious thinking and 
religious attitudes in this country and abroad we publish 
below portions of two documents: (1) a message entitled 
“Christian Ways in War Time” addressed by Dr. F. H. 
Knubel president of the United Lutheran Church in 
America to members of that body, some of whom are 
in Canada; (2) a letter addressed in September by Bishop 
D. Meiser to the German clergy of the Bavarian country. 

From Dr. Knubel’s message, which is based on the 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer— 

“‘Thy Will Be Done On Earth, As It Is In Heaven.’ 
War is and is not God’s will. It comes first from man’s 
sin, the long, intricate confusion and injustice and an- 
tagonism of all nations concerned. So this war. Nations 
always sin, and always God’s hand restrains their bitter- 
ness. When the cup of their bitter rage is full, He as 
a Father permits them their own wild wills, lifts His 
hand and there is war. It is God the Father’s suffering 
will. But He knows and controls the limits. ‘He maketh 
wars to cease unto the end of the earth.’ He awaits the 
warring nations’ chastened prayers and our chastened 
prayers for them all. 

“‘Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.’ God would 
have the nations know that they live by His goodness. 
They are not secure because of great kingdoms, great 
economic prosperity, great armaments, but because of 
great dependence on Him. How horrible that in war 
nations try to be a god to each other, not to feed the 
other but to starve him into submission. We Americans 
pray this petition for our own bread and the bread of 
all the warring peoples. We must above all as children 
of God minister to their many sufferings in every possible 
way. For this we must begin to devise plans at once. 

“Forgive Us Our Trespasses, As We Forgive Those 
Who Trespass Against Us.’ This is our prayer for our 
own iniquity, for we have gone the way of all the earth. 
We too are responsible for this war. We have had our 
fiery part in the rising hatreds, and the antagonisms 
among us, ourselves, may easily grow worse. It is for 
us to be, not pro-English nor pro-French nor pro-German, 
but clearly pro-Christian. When in all history shall we 
see the day that any nation confesses its warring sins 
against others and asks their forgiveness? That alone 
would fulfill this petition. 

“Lead Us Not Into Temptation, But Deliver Us From 
Evil.” Hereby we rightly pray to be kept out of this 
war. Let us be sure however that mere plans for 
neutrality will not keep us out, if we continue to sin—if 
we continue prejudiced participation in other nations’ sins, 
if we selfishly profiteer on other nations’ miseries, if we 
fail in loving relief to the suffering of them all. Should 
we nevertheless fill up the cup of our national iniquity, 
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should God’s restraining hand be lifted from us also, 
should we all thus become involved, then it is our Father’s 
suffering will that we take our share of the hard suf- 
fering. 

“God help us ceaselessly to purify our personal thoughts 
and lives. God help America and all other nations to 
pray their way out of this degradation of sin.” 

From Bishop Meiser’s letter— 

“We must be clear that at the present moment, judged 
by human standards, our people are faced with a life and 
death decision. And so we have only one desire and one 
duty: to place ourselves at the disposal of our people, 
to serve them in all loyalty and devotion, to shoulder 
their burdens, and by our whole bearing to let it be 
known that we are inseparably linked with them in a fel- 
lowship of suffering. 

“At such a time the ministry which we have been 
ordered to perform takes on a special significance. It is 
the ministry of the healing word. It will not be so im- 
petuously sought after as at the outset of the Great War. 
Our congregations today are quieter and they hide their 
inner agitation. Nevertheless there is a growing readiness 
to listen to the Word of God and He opens many doors 
which have hitherto been closed. Who will not wish to 
give of his best as he preaches, that those who listen 
may not go away empty-handed. What shall we preach? 
Our duty cannot consist in taking sides on the political 
events of the day, or in repeating army reports. Cer- 
tainly our preaching will be permeated with this great 
and grave experience of our time. We cannot preach 
‘as though nothing had happened.’ But we cannot con- 
fine ourselves simply to the event in time, for our preach- 
ing must always reach the heights of eternal thoughts, 
above the world. So we must base neither the active 
force of our preaching on the purely inner-worldly im- 
pulses, nor the force of our preaching on the current 
grounds for consolation, but rather both always on the 
pure source of the Gospel. We must not forget the note 
of repentance. For God is only merciful to the penitent. 
Only penitence leads to forgiving and only forgiveness 
brings the strength to live a new life. We must not 
forget that unloving condemnation of another’s sin and 
criticism which takes upon itself to judge, is not preaching 
repentance. Words must be weighed carefully so that 
there may be no room for misinterpretation. Moreover we 
must not pass over in silence the fact that measured 
against God’s holy commands we stand before Him with 
our manifold sins and that we ought never to take His 
help for granted. But let the testimony of God, who on 
the cross of Jesus Christ showed forth His great com- 
passion in the face of our weakness and sins, who saves 
us even when He judges us, who makes us glad even 
as He troubles us, who gives us life even as He causes 
us to die, let this form the central point of our preaching.” 

(For the second document we are indebted to the 
International Christian Press and Information Service 


(Geneva).) 
Seniority and Job Security 


Loss of a job after giving years of good service is a 
fear which workers seek to banish by seniority rules giving 
preference in employment based on length of service. In 
a prolonged period of depression and uncertainty Ameri- 
can workers have become more keenly conscious of the 
risks of unemployment and old age dependency. 

In some cases employers have established such rules 
voluntarily under individual bargaining with employes. 
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In most cases, however, employers have agreed to seniority 
rules at the insistence of unions under collective bar- 
gaining. Since seniority rules definitely limit the control 
of management in certain employment relationships it is 
necessary to examine why the unions insisted upon them 
and to consider the problem of establishing rules just to 
all concerned. 

A recent study’ of these questions based on the experi- 
ence of unions and employers in mass production indus- 
tries such as automobiles, aluminum, flat glass, steel, 
rubber, oil refining, and electrical manufacturing discloses 
facts of importance to employers and employes generally. 
It deals with the degree to which, in practice, seniority 


is modified by other factors such as merit, ability, or - 


competency, and the manner in which seniority rights, as 
modified, are applied. 

Most of the employers interviewed agreed that, in the 
short run, seniority rules applied to lay-offs and re- 
employment were not a serious hindrance to efficient 
production. Indeed by improving morale they may in- 
crease efficiency. However, some employers objected to 
rules that would require excessive transfers, when lay-offs 
have to be made, on the ground that the necessity of 
training workers on new jobs might disrupt operations. 
Others insisted that exceptional workers must be retained 
regardless of seniority rules in order to maintain efficient 
production in slack periods. 


In the long run seniority rules tend to increase the per- 
centage of older workers in slack periods. Exceptionally 
efficient younger workers complain that unqualified seni- 
ority rules reduce incentive for better workmanship and 
the majority of employers were fearful that such rules 
would, by impairing efficiency, increase costs and prices. 

On the other hand, some employers pointed out that 
objective selection of the best qualified workers for 
existing jobs may be impossible in many cases. It may 
be difficult to measure competency by objective standards 
and eliminate personal bias and favoritism. Furthermore, 
labor turnover tends to be less and loyalty greater among 
the older ones of a working force. By careful selection 
employers can build up an efficient working force and 
they are free to dismiss unsatisfactory workers after pro- 
bationary periods. Warnings and suspensions can be 
used prior to resort to dismissals of unsatisfactory work- 
ers. Flexible seniority systems applied only to lay-offs 
permit retention of workers of exceptional merit. 

Unions have demanded seniority rules to eliminate 
favoritism and bias in the selection of workers for lay-off 
or promotion, to prevent discrimination against union 
members, to afford greater protection and security for 
long-service employes, and to limit the inclination of 
employers to replace older workers, who have been 
brought to early superannuation by a “burning out” proc- 
ess, by young and vigorous workers. 

Furthermore, some union leaders admit that a strict 
application of seniority is undesirable and impractical. 
They declare that consideration must be given to com- 
petency and merit in order that industrial efficiency may 
not be impaired, from which employes as well as em- 
ployers would suffer. However, they insist on unbiased 
selection of those who are to be laid off or rehired. 


1 Frederick H. Harrison, The Seniority Principle in Union- 
Management Relations, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. 


Where a joint committee of management and union 
representatives controls employment policies, classifies and 
rates employes for promotion or lay-offs, determines 
competency and decides upon a procedure for lay-off 
and reemployment as each occasion arises, there are 
found greater flexibility in the application of the seniority 
principle, fewer formal grievances, and more harmonious 
relations between the parties. 

Both employers and union leaders “were aware of the 
consequences of widespread acceptance of seniority on 
industry and the working population as a whole.” Since 
the older workers would have prior claims to jobs, younger 
workers in the market and those coming out of school 
may find it increasingly difficult to get jobs. “Further- 
more, incentive of younger workers may be dampened 
if they must wait their turn for advancement regardless 
of merit and bear the brunt of repeated lay-offs. The 
solution of this problem, according to most unionists who 
favored seniority, was to raise wages, increase workers’ 
purchasing power, stimulate demand for the products of 
industry, and hence create new jobs for the younger 
workers.” 

Then there is “a problem of aged workers who are 
unable to meet required standards.” Although this prob- 
lem exists under any circumstances, seniority tends to 
aggravate it by encouraging an older working force. 
Labor leaders were prone to recommend pensions, per- 
haps at age 60, to meet this situation. Management, 
however, was fearful of the burden of cost of either 
private or public programs for early retirement.” 


Democracy and the Schools 


The “challenge of democracy to education” is consid- 
ered in the special number of the Survey Graphic (New 
York) for October. The topics discussed include the 
“inadequate aims” of the schools at present, their “tragic 
failure’ in view of the large numbers of idle youth, 
current conditions in education, special problems such 
as the very poor communities and minority groups, and 
suggestions for improvement. Only a few articles can be 
specially noted here. 

Eduard C. Lindeman of the New York School for Social 
Work finds the “basic-purpose of education” to be stimu- 
lation of “the growth of all the latent capacities of the 
individual, and these capacities can express themselves 
in two important ways—by making the material world 
and the social world more amenable to his needs.” This 
question is carried further by a symposium in which 13 
prominent educators state briefly their concepts of the 
goal of education. 

Scott Buchanan, dean of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md., presents the case for “a radical attempt at restora- 
tion of the traditional patterns and the recovery of faith 
in the intellectual processes” by a required four-year 
course in liberal arts colleges to supply “the wider field 
and the needed material within which the fundamental 
intellectual arts may be practiced.” 

Max McConn, dean of Washington Square College, 
New York University, on the other hand, insists that the 
real need is to “socialize the college experience” by pro- 
viding for “active participation” by students in “the 
world’s work,” by offering courses “dealing specifically 
with the applications of academic theory . . . to the con- 
crete problems of modern life,” and by making possible 
preparation for vocations other than teaching. 
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